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EDITORIAL 


N many branches of the Christian Church there are new stirrings 
of thought. The inexhaustible treasures of the Bible are being 
explored anew, Christian worship is taking on new and richer 

meanings, the part to be played by lay people in the life and witness 
of the church is being seen in a fresh light. These stirrings are surely 
the fruit of the Holy Spirit’s contemporary work among the People 
of God. 

Baptists are not exempt from this new ferment in Christian think- 
ing, and we should rejoice that it is so. There are outward pressures 
upon us from the ecumenical movement, compelling us to expound 
our understanding of the Christian faith, and in particular our 
doctrine of the church and of baptism. Moreover, there is pressure 
within our borders, especially from our younger ministers, with their 
keen interest in our forms of worship and in the implications of our 
fellowship in Christ for our life as a denomination. The far-reaching 
Statement issued by the Denominational Conference at Swanwick 
provides ample evidence of the healthy thinking going on among us 
on a variety of important questions. 

One of the subjects which is naturally of great interest to ministers 
is the doctrine of the ministry. The present shortage of ministers 
and the loss of an appreciable number in recent years to other forms 
of Christian service underlines the need for fresh thinking on this 
matter. What is the teaching of the New Testament, what did our 
Baptist forefathers think and do about the ministry, what are the 
contemporary functions of the minister, and what changes (if any) 
are called for in our present arrangements for a separated ministry? 
These are questions of the first importance and they need to be looked 
at afresh. 

At the request of the Baptist Union three of our brethren, 
L. G. Champion, Principal of Bristol Baptist College, J. O. Barrett, 
General Superintendent of the North-Eastern Area, and W. M. S. 
West, formerly of Regent’s Park College, Oxford, and now minister 
of Dagnall Street Church, St. Albans, have produced what is mainly 
a Biblical and theological study, The Doctrine of the Ministry (Carey 
Kingsgate Press, 3s.). But they have also delved into past Baptist 
thinking on the ministry, have considered our present situation and 
then gone on to suggest questions which they believe call for an 
answer. The booklet is intended for consideration by ministers and 
churches. We hope it will be widely studied in Associations and 
fraternals and introduced to deacons’ meetings and church meetings, 
as the B.U. Council have asked, and especially that thought will be 
given to the questions raised in the third section. Much may depend 
apo es answers we give, or fail to give, in the years immediately 
ahead, 
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OUR MINISTRY AND THE MINISTRY OF ST. PAUL 
A STUDY IN 2 CORINTHIANS | 


1. THE POWER AND THE METHOD 


HIS is a good letter for the minister to read carefully on each 

anniversary of his ordination, for it gives a moving and search- 

ing revelation of St. Paul’s own ministry. It tells us much that 
is not elsewhere recorded of what one may term the externals of his 
service. To read xi, 23-28, ‘in labours more abundant .. .”’, is 
to realise how fragmentary is the information given about him in the 
book of Acts. But more important is the fact that this epistle gives 
us a deeper insight than any other of his letters into the spirit which 
inspired all his work. 

It is well to remember that Paul is not writing to ministers as 
a distinct body of workers but to the church. The ministry of recon- 
ciliation is entrusted to every member of the Body of Christ. But 
what is applicable to all believers is even more forcibly applicable 
to those whose primary task is to preach the Gospel. 

It is true that the calling of an apostle far exceeds the ministries 
we are exercising both in scope (xi, 28), “* the care of all the churches”’, 
and in authority (x, 8, 13; xiii, 10. cp. vii, 15; xiii, 2). Yet we have the 
care of at least one Christian community and are trusted with the 
preaching of the Gospel and the building up of the church. Even 
his call to be an apostle, impressive and dramatic though it was, 
follows lines familiar to many. It did not come to him as the 
unmediated word of God to his soul, but through the mediation of a 
Christian disciple (Acts xxii, 12-15). His response and acceptance 
of the call may have been immediate, but several years elapsed before 
the call was confirmed by the church at Antioch and his feet set 
upon the apostolic way. Members of College Councils and Candidate 
Boards often have heard a similar experience recounted. 

In some respects the background of our ministry today is more akin 
to Paul’s time than the situation our fathers knew. They ministered 
in a day when there was a general tacit acceptance of basic Christian 
beliefs. Today we serve a generation, for the most part not only 
without religious convictions but taking it for granted that scientific 
knowledge has made Christian belief untenable and irrelevant. 
Our work in this country has a more strongly missionary character 
than for many years. Like Paul we minister to the ignorant, the 
indifferent and the hostile. 

In this work the apostle was. pre-eminently successful, both in 
winning converts and building them into virile Christian communities. 
We, who in so many cases are working hard with little result, finding 
it difficult to reach effectively the ‘‘ outsider ’’, or to lead the believing 
community into a richer spiritual life, may be inclined to attribute 
the fruitfulness of Paul’s work to his exceptional! gifts of mind and 
spirit, and to the circumstances of his time, ministering as he did to a 
world weary and disillusioned in its worship of the ancient gods. 


a 
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Of course these factors are important and contributed to the effective- 
ness of his work. But they are not the reasons Paul would give. 

In this letter he reveals the convictions, methods and spirit which 
inspired his ministry, and in examining them we can find guidance, 
heartening and sometimes rebuke for our own work. In particular, 
there are two aspects of his ministry which force themselves on our 
attention in almost every chapter. 

In the first place, he scorns the idea that the achievements of those 
years were due to his own gifts and efforts. A few years before, _ 
when he and Barnabas returned to Antioch from the first missionary 
journey, they did not recount to the church what they had done, but 
‘* all that God had done with them, and how He had opened the door 
of faith unto the Gentiles ” (Acts xiv, 27). In this letter also it is plain 
that he regards the creation of the church at Corinth as all of God. 
There was an essential humility in Paul. It is true that as an apostle 
he has an authority to uphold and he asserts it trenchantly and with 
vigour, but it is not that he himself may be exalted, but because God 
has entrusted him with the apostleship that the church may be built 
up (x, 8). When he asserts the validity of his apostleship he adds, 
“though I be nothing ’’, and immediately after claiming that the 
changed lives of the Corinthians are a proof of his apostleship . 
(“Ye are our epistle’’), he corrects himself with the words ‘“‘ Ye 
are the epistle of Christ ministered by us ”’. 

His reliance was always on the grace of God, not on human wisdom. 
‘** Now thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of His knowledge by us.” 
‘““ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of 
God, Who also hath made us able ministers of the new testament.” 
He did not convert men. Only God could do this. ‘‘ He that estab- 
lisheth you with us in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God.” 

Paul is very far from claiming any trust in his personal abilities. 
On the contrary, he is aware that in some respects he is unfitted for 
his calling. He accepts the description of his opponents in Corinth 
that he lacked an imposing presence and had no gift of eloquent 
speech. God has given to him, as to all believers, a wonderful gift, 
““ the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ”’ but 
he recognises that ‘“‘ we have this gift in earthen vessels’, thus 
making plain ‘“‘ that the excellency of the power is of God and not 
of us’. So also in xii, 7-10, where he writes of the thorn in his flesh. 
Whatever that may have been, he felt it to be a hindrance in his work 
and prayed repeatedly for its removal. But his desire was not granted 
‘lest he should be exalted above measure ”’, feeling pride in his great 
achievements as if they had been accomplished by himself. In his 
weakness he discovers the sufficiency of God’s grace. God’s strength 
is made perfect in his weakness. So thrilled is he by the experience 
of God working through his infirmities that he no longer seeks to 
get rid of them, but rather he will glory in them. It was in his weak- 
ness that the power of Christ rested upon him. “* For when I am weak, 
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then am I strong.’ He illustrates this experience in some detail in 
iv, 7-11. Thus we who realise our inadequacies can take heart. 
God uses the weak things of this world. If on the other hand we have 
become too reliant on our own powers, we may be humbled in the 
apostle’s humility and driven anew to the feet of God. We are no 
more, and no less, than fellow-workers with God. Our labours 
meet with success only because they are made alive and effective 
by the Spirit of God. “* He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” 

The second main aspect of his ministry concerns the content of 
the message which he proclaimed and which God blessed. It may 
be summed up in the words “ to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ”’. 

““We preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ the Lord.’ He 
is called to the ministry of reconciliation and he will show forth the 
great things that the Lord hath done to make the reconciliation 
possible. “*‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.”’ 
Many of those who comment on these words point out that God’s 
loving-kindness to men is unchanging and it is only the attitude 
of men which needs alteration, but this is only partly true. In Christ 
God reveals His love in a new, unprecedented way, committing 
Himself to human existence and there bearing in His own Person 
the consequences of human sin (cp. Philippians ti, 5-11). ‘‘ He made 
Him to be sin Who knew no sin.” In His resurrection He revealed 
sin broken and powerless, and in His risen life a new life becomes 
possible for men. The unchanging love of God has been revealed in 
saving power in His mighty acts in Christ; and his will has been 
revealed to men not in a fresh code of laws, but in a Person. To be a 
Christian is not simply to do one’s best, to be kindly, tolerant, 
decent; but to be united to a living Person and to live in His life. 
It is by preaching this Gospel that Paul reaches the conscience. 

Here is an emphasis which we ministers must always take to heart. 
It has been my lot to listen to many sermons in recent years, and many 
of them have made me aware how often my own preaching had 
moved away from the heart of our message. I have heard much of 
the sins of our time, of the failure and of the task of the church. 
My sins have been berated often. I have been urged to do better 
and to be better. How I have longed at times not only for a plain, 
straightforward setting forth of salvation in Christ, but to see all my 
sins and needs set against the background of the wonder and mystery 
and hope of God’s grace in Christ. Here, and only here, arise the 
springs of redeeming life. Even when Paul is only appealing for a 
collection for a sister church, he does not base his appeal on the 
urgent need or on their generous impulses but on the self-giving of 
Christ in His incarnation and death. “‘ Though He was rich, yet 
for your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty might 
be rich,” and he ends his appeal with ‘“* Thanks be unto God for His 
unspeakable gift”. To the simplest Christian duty he brings the 
deepest Christian truths. 
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There is, of course, in this letter much more that is relevant 
to our ministry, yet here is enough to set us thinking once again 
of the saving, life-giving elements in the Christian life and ministry. 
The apostle’s task is our task-—‘‘ to preach Jesus Christ the Lord”, 
and only “ in Christ ’’ are the resources which can make our ministry 


effective. FRANK BUFFARD. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM 


O far as the theology of baptism is concerned, we Baptists are 
S at last beginning to move out of “ the theological slum” in 
which for so long we have been content to dwell. But if these 
new Biblical insights into the meaning of baptism are not to be 
confined to a few books or to the ministry, they must be embodied 
in our administration of baptism. For it is not what is written in 
books, but what is enshrined in the cultus, that becomes the 
treasured possession of the people. It is not even sufficient to give 
verbal teaching about the meaning of baptism, although this also 
needs to be done. For the truth is imparted not only through what 
the people hear, but even more through that which is habitually 
seen and done in church. Our theology must therefore be embodied 
in our practice. 

Speaking of our churches as a whole, it can harly be denied 
that at present many of our baptismal services give a distorted 
picture of the meaning of baptism. The stress is usually laid upon 
that which is being done by the candidates. This itself is often over- 
simplified and represented only as an act of witness. And our chief 
concern, it appears, is with the influence and effect of this act of 
witness upon the unbelievers who are present. Indeed, one some- 
times has the impression that the baptism of the candidates is merely 
instrumental—an act to be used for the conversion of others. It is, 
of course, a fact that baptism, like the Lord’s Supper, and all true 
Christian worship, is witness. But although it may be a hard 
saying, there is very little, if any, direct teaching in the New Testa- 
ment about baptism as witness—unless we start off with the assump- 
tion that confession and witness are synonymous terms. Certainly 
baptism is not there represented as only, or as mainly, an act of 
witness. Without in the least belittling the value of baptism as 
witness, there are other aspects of the sacrament upon which stress 
should be laid, other truths which should be declared in the actual 
administration of the rite. Three such emphases will now be 
mentioned, with special reference to the content of the baptismal 
service. 

In baptism God acts, through Christ in the Spirit. The words 
used in the service and the whole administration of the sacrament, 
should evoke in all those who are present this awareness of the 
Divine presence and activity. The Lord who has already been 
active through the Gospel and the Church in bringing the candidates 
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to repentance and faith, is acting here and now through His appointed 
means of grace. Baptism not only symbolises, it effects that which 
it symbolises; although it always symbolises more than it effects. 
For all that the Lord has done before baptism, is doing in baptism, 
and will do after baptism, is symbolised and sealed in the rite. God 
acts in baptism to unite the believer with Christ in His Body the 
Church, to grant the remission of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
This action of God in baptism can be emphasised during the service 
in various ways—through the Scriptures selected and read, and the 
teaching and preaching of the Word. It is also helpful to read or 
recite a concise introduction to the rite itself, which lays stress on 
the Divine action and promises, as well as upon the human response 
required. The hymns should not all be expressive of the faith, 
loyalty, and dedication of the candidates; let there be at least one 
hymn on the Atonement, one on the Resurrection, one on the Holy 
Spirit. Fortunately—for the first time—some of the baptismal 
hymns of the new Baptist Hymn Book have this sacramental emphasis: 
Strengthened with the sevenfold blessing | 
Of the Spirit here outpoured, 
Thou must dare to live confessing 
Christ thy Lord. 

Secondly, baptism is an act of God by which we are admitted to 
His Church, “‘ the blessed company of all Christ’s faithful, people ’’. 
Baptism therefore should be administered in such a way. as to make 
patent to all that it is the rite of initiation into the Body of Christ. 
‘““ For indeed we were all brought into one body by baptism, in the 
one Spirit.” Many of our people unfortunately still think of con- 
version, baptism, and churchmanship as three separate things. First 
you are converted, and then you are baptised, and then you “ join 
the Church’. But “‘ a Christian is a person who has met God in 
Christ and is trusting Him as Saviour and serving Him as King in 
the fellowship of His Church ’’. Conversion is not complete until 
a man is “‘in the fellowship’. Baptism which consummates con- 
version is initiation into the Church. Now the best way of making 
this clear is to administer the sacrament of initiation, as in the 
primitive Church, as one indivisible whole. That is to say, baptism, 
the laying-on-of-hands, and first communion, should all take place 
in one and the same service. The laying-on-of-hands because the 
right-hand-of-fellowship is not an appropriate symbol of initiation. 
The latter is an act of recognition extended to one who is already a 
full: member of the Church of Christ. It is therefore rightly ex- 
tended to all those who are being transferred from the membership 
of other churches. ‘‘ Because you are already a member of the 
Christian Church, we welcome you into the membership of this 
local Church ”. But in the service of initiation the candidate is not 
being welcomed as already a full member of the Church—he is in 
process of becoming one. He should therefore kneel as an act of 
submission to Christ the Head of His Body, the Church. Pastor, 
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Elder, Deacon, or other appointed representatives of the Church, 
lay hands upon the candidate with prayer. This is an act of accep- 
tance, an act of blessing, an act of commissioning, an act of ordina- 
tion to the priesthood of all believers. For the candidate has been 
baptised into the priestly body, and is commissioned to bring others 
to the Lord in intercession and to take the Lord to others in service 
and witness. Having been thus fully initiated, he receives his first 
communion as a full member of the Church. 

Now there are some ministers who readily assent to this in prin- 
ciple, but contend that it is quite impossible to administer the whole 
rite of initiation in one service, because of the practical difficulties. 
‘* Our Communion Table is over the baptistery, and we have to 
move it out of the way in order to open the baptistery’’. Others 
object, not so much on grounds of space as of time. “* That sort of 
thing was alright in the primitive Church, when they stayed up all 
night at the paschal vigil—it would take far too long as a Sunday 
service today.’ Perhaps I may answer the latter objection from my 
own experience by saying that a baptismal-eucharist usually takes 
about one and a quarter hours. In chapels where the former 
difficulty (someone is sure to raise it!) cannot really be overcome, 
the baptisms may take place in the morning, followed by the laying- 
on-of-hands and communion in the evening. What is important 
is that the rite of initiation should be seen as one whole. No person 
should ever be baptised without becoming a member of a local 
Church—not necessarily the one in which the baptism takes place. 

Thirdly, baptism is a confessional rite. In the Divine-human 
encounter of baptism, confession is the human response to the 
Divine activity. The whole congregation of believers as well as the 
candidates should be actively involved in that confession. ‘‘ Rise 
and be baptised, and wash away your sins, calling on His name.” 
The confession is made primarily to the Lord, is our response of 
faith and love to Him. The confession of the candidates should be 
made in the context of a confessing congregation. Such a congre- 
gational confession may be made in one of three ways. Some of 
our great hymns—the Te Deum, or ‘“‘ In the Name of Jesus ”—are 
fine confessions of faith, all the better because set to music. Alterna- 
tively, the actual words of Scripture may be selected and arranged 
in a pattern of confession, and made available to the congregation 
for corporate recital. It should also be remembered that the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, in their original form, were baptismal 
confessions. Such patterns of faith were handed over to the-candi- 
dates at baptism—or rather the candidates were handed over to 
them! ‘‘ Thanks be to God, that you who were once slaves of sin 
have become obedient from the heart to the standard of teaching to 
which you were committed.” (Romans vi, 17.) The Apostles’ 
Creed, especially if it has been memorised, can be effectively used 
as a congregational confession of faith, just before the Minister calls 
upon the candidates to make personal confession, 
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To those who are being baptised, baptism is both a confession of 
faith and an oath of allegiance—both alike made to the Lord “ in 
the presence of many witnesses”. The verbal response of each 
candidate should therefore be first confession and then promise. 
The confession may take the trinitarian form: 

Do you confess your faith in God as your heavenly Father, in 
Jesus Christ as your Lord and Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit 
as your Sanctifier? . . . I do. 

or it may take a more simple form: 

Do you make profession of repentance toward God and of 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ? . . . I do. 

The vow of allegiance may take the form: 

Do you promise, in dependence on divine grace, to follow 
Christ and to serve Him for ever in the fellowship of His Church? 
Prat Paco. 

The Holy Spirit, the Church, the Faith—these three emphases 
should be made at baptism within the full pattern of Christian 
worship. It may therefore be helpful here to give an outline of the 
whole service. Its four main elements will be the ministry of the 
word, the baptisms, the laying-on-of-hands, and the communion. 
Between the second and the third parts, it is necessary to allow 
sufficient time for the candidates to change their clothing. The 
service may be outlined as follows: 

Call to Worship—Hymn of Praise—Prayers of Adoration, Con- 
fession and Supplication—the Epistle—the Gospel—the Sermon 
—Confessional or Baptismal Hymn—Words of Institution of 
Baptism—Apostles’ Creed—Confessions and Promises of Candi- 
dates—Prayer for Candidates—the Baptisms—a Hymn—the 
Intercessions—the Notices—the Offertory (during which the 
candidates return, bringing the Bread and the Wine)—the Laying- 
on-of-Hands—Communion Hymn—Invitation and Prayer of 
Approach—the Thanksgiving—the Breaking of Bread—the Dis- 
tribution and Communion—Post-Communion Prayer or Lord’s 
Prayer—Hymn—Benediction. 

In conclusion, two practical advantages of such a pattern for 
baptism may be mentioned. The actual act of baptism takes place 
relatively early in the service. If some of the candidates, as often 
happens, are nervous, it is better to baptise in the earlier part of the 
service, rather than to keep them waiting an hour or more in a state 
of nervous tension. The other point is even more important. On 
the old and now familiar pattern, the service ends abuptly—for the 
candidate—with the act of baptism: He is not indeed left “ high 
and dry ”—but he is left, with nothing devotional to follow. Should 
there not be a solemn but joyful act of worship after, as well as before 
the baptism? How much more wonderful is the baptism itself 
when it leads on to the act of blessing and commissioning, and to 


the first communion! 
S. F. WINWARD, 
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THE DOINGS OF HYMNBOOK EDITORS 
(continued) 


N interesting discussion of what words a modern congregation 
A will stand is provided by the now famous hymn, “‘ Who would 
true valour see’. Dearmer claims the credit for “‘ daring ” to 
put this into the English Hymnal in 1906', but he declares that to have 
included hobgoblin would have been to “‘ invite disaster ’’. ““ No one”’, 
he says, ‘‘ would have been more distressed than Bunyan himself to 
have people singing about hobgoblins in church” and he would 
never have sanctioned the unaltered form as a hymn. (I wonder!) 
So Dearmer produced a gentle drawing-room version of Bunyan’s 
rugged verse, cutting out the wind and the weather, the giants and 
goblins and lions. He agreed with Bottom, “ To bring in a lion 
among ladies is a most dreadful thing’. But Baptist and Congre- 
gational books, for the last thirty years anyway, have happily 
swallowed Bunyan whole: even Hymns Ancient and Modern, though 
it carefully alters hob-goblin to goblin. 

There is a pleasant story of an eighteenth century editor who 
was suspicious of the worldly associations of ** Thy gardens and thy 
gallant walks’ in ‘‘ Jerusalem the golden ”’; he revised them and so 
delivered himself of the surprising assertion about the heavenly 
Jerusalem that 

Thy gardens and thy pleasant fruits 
Continually are green !? 

Editors have certainly made some bad mistakes, but none the 
less some of the best of our hymns owe everything to their altera- 
tions. The truth is that some great hymn writers were very poor 
judges of their own work. Many hymns were written hastily for 
an immediate occasion without thought of wider use. It was a 
common practice of Doddridge, among many others, to compose 
a hymn to be sung after his sermon. It is not strange that hymns 
so written should need revision and polishing. Some wrote far 
too many and mislaid their waste-paper basket. 

A transformation was wrought in ‘‘ O God of Bethel ’’ and ‘*‘ How 
bright these glorious spirits shine ’’ by the Scottish paraphrase com- 
mittee, who did a very good job with several. The much-loved 
version of the twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord’s my shepherd ”’, is a 
curiously composite work. It is usually attributed to Francis Rous, 
the Englishman who wrote so many of the so-called ‘‘ Scottish ” 
Psalms. Actually it contains only seven lines by him, and two by 
an earlier writer called Whittingham. It was revised by the West- 
minster Assembly to approximately its present shape, which was finally 
given it by a Church of Scotland committee for the Psalter of 1650. 


1Songs of Praise Discussed, p. 271. He apparently did not know that it 
po ery been included in E. Paxton Hood’s Our Hymn Book, Brighton, 


2Songs of Praise Discussed, p. 51, 
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Another well-loved hymn which owes all its power to a hymn 
book editor is “* All hail the power of Jesus’ name ”’. There was a 
first version by Edward Perronet, who is usually given the credit 
for the hymn. In fact it was completely rewritten 2nd improved 
out of all recognition by Dr. John Rippon, the Baptist editor of — 
A Selection of Hymns, one of the leading Free Churchmen of the 
early nineteenth century. 

It is very necessary for editors to watch out for the danger of 
unreality and insincerity. Hymns which could no doubt be honestly 
sung in past generations or in some gatherings are dangerous 
nowadays. I confess I shudder when I hear a miscellaneous crowd 
shouting “‘ Abide with me’’. I am astonished by watching congre- 
gations singing about “‘The rushes by the water We gather every 
day’, when most of them have probably never gathered rushes at 
all, and certainly none_of them gather them every day. If | am— 
told that they don’t mean it and that they are not really attending 
to what they are saying, does that make it any better? A popular 
_ hymn for boys, “‘ Lord, we thank Thee for the pleasure ”’, makes them 
declare that they are “‘ yearning for their home above”’. Which is 
certainly untrue, and if true would be unChristian! A well-known 
Glasgow minister of the last generation, Dr. A. C. Welch, in 
announcing the hymn, “‘ Take my life’’, to his comfortable suburban 
congregation, is reported to have said, “‘ We shall omit verse 4, ‘ Take 
- my silver and my gold, Not a mite would I withhold’. It is a bit 
too strenuous for Claremont.” 

Let us by all means have hymns of aspiration to what is beyond 
our present reach, hymns that are ahead of us and call us onward. 
But let us avoid like the plague hymns that make false assertions 
or claim attainments in the spiritual life which must be untrue 
of most of the congregation. Many hymns are too intimate for use 
except on special occasions. It is best most of the time to keep to 
hymns of objective Christian fact, couched in terms that are suited 
to the average Christian, and not to concern ourselves too much 
with the secrets of individual psychology. 

One thing no editor is entitled to do is to alter an author so 
as to make him say what he does not believe, as Montgomery 
charged people with doing to his hymns. I remember a visit I 
paid more than forty years ago to a Universalist Church. The 
minister, Dr. Walsh, was an estimable man, but eviscerated hymns 
with all specific Christian references removed led up to a sermon 
in which the preacher enumerated all sorts of things which we 
must not on any account believe. Unitarian books also have on 
occasion been guilty of a similar maltreatment of orthodox hymns. 
George Walker in -1788 issued A Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for public Worship, unmixed with the disputed doctrines of any sect. 
In the preface, after talking about the difficulties of orthodox 
beliefs as found in previous books, he says, “ It is the principal object 
of this collection to remove the offence which their doctrinal zeal 
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has occasioned . . . the alterations bearing no small proportion to 
the whole work and in many of the psalms and hymns the retain- 
ing the name of the original author must be considered as a mere 
acknowledgment of the source from which the composition was 
derived ”’.+ 

In other words Watts, Doddridge, Wesley, Newton, Cowper, and 
others were made to say over their own names something quite 
different from what they had really written. Not unnaturally 
such a procedure roused protests in Unitarian circles themselves 
and led to the publication of a collection of hymns exclusively by 
Unitarians: A Collection of Hymns compiled by John R. Beard, 
1937, which was explicitly declared to be “a protest against hymn 
tinkering ”’.” 

Some Unitarians claimed the right to adapt Watts on the ground 
that if he had been still alive he would have done so himself, having 
shown Unitarian sympathies. This is more than doubtful. But 
in any case they did the same to all orthodox writers where there was 
no such imaginary justification. The great Dr. Martineau took a 
different line. In the preface to his Hymns for Christian Church and 
Home he said that in removing all Trinitarian references from the 
hymns of Watts he was only doing what Watts himself did in “‘ mak- 
_ ing David talk like a Christian ’’ in his own versions of the Psalms! 
But it is hardly a fair parallel. 

It is perhaps inevitable that we should often sing the words of 
an author in a different sense from his. Johnson’s ‘‘ City of God”’, 
for example, is a claim that the true Church of God is composed 
of all good men of all religions, and of none, with no questions 
asked about doctrine. It goes further than most of those who sing it 
would go. Similarly, “* Faith of our fathers ”’, by Faber, originally said 

Faith of our fathers! Mary’s prayers 

Shall win our country back to thee. 
For the “ faith of our fathers > meant Roman Catholicism to Faber 
and the theme of his hymn was the winning of England to allegi- 
ance to the Church of Rome. So also ‘‘ Lord of our life ”’, by Philip 
Pusey, which Routley calls the battle hymn of the Oxford Movement, 
refers in its original intention to the plight of the Church of England, 
confronted within by heretics and evangelicals and without by 
nonconformists. Yet it is sung today by those same evangelicals 
and nonconformists. 

Translators are a separate problem. Certainly many of them 
have produced so-called translations which the original authors 
would not recognise. The Roman Catholics accused Neale of 
doctoring the old Latin hymns, which he said was necessary if 
they were to be used in the Church of England. Many of his ‘* trans- 
lations’ from the Greek are really original hymns inspired by 


1See Benson The English Hymn, p. 136. 
2Benson, p. 141. 
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something he read in the old Greek documents, as he himself 
admitted about some of them. He attributed ‘‘ Christian, dost thou 
see them” to St. Andrew of Crete, but no other scholar has been 
able to find the original. When he first published “‘O happy band 
of pilgrims” he attributed it to Joseph of the Studium. But ina 
later edition of Hymns of the Eastern Church he said it contained 
so little from the Greek that it could not really be called a translation: 
so, too, with “* Art thou weary ”’. 

Most of the “translations” of Robert Bridges are independent 
poems on a theme suggested by the work of another. For example, 
S. H. Moore says of *“* Ah holy Jesus ”’ that it is ‘‘ a fine hymn but not 
Heermann’s ’’, though he finds occasional indications of ‘‘ a desire to 
translate”. Perhaps if we say ““ based on”’ or “ suggested by ’’, we 
get over the difficulty. But I have enough to answer for in trying to 
explain the ways of hymn book editors, and ought to leave it to 
the translators to explain the ethics of their own profession. 

HUGH MARTIN. 
Reprinted by permission from the Summer Bulletin 
of the Hymn Society, editor Dr. Erik Routley 


MARRIAGE GUIDANCE 


RITING in a recent issue of the ‘‘ Family Doctor ”’, a general 
BV prectiiones. Dr. Ann Mullins, pointed out that one mother in 

four conceives her first child before she is married and that 
one bride in five is pregnant on her wedding day. She continues, 
‘* ultimately the answer lies in happy stable homes where children 
grow up in an atmosphere of responsible freedom”. It is this 
conviction that inspires the work of the Marriage Guidance Council. 

In 1938 a group of men and women headed by Dr. Herbert Gray, 
became concerned about the rising divorce rate. They formed the 
_ Marriage Guidance Council with the aim of doing what they could 
to check the rising tide of marriage breakdown. Before much was 
accomplished, war broke out and the work was disrupted. In 1942 
the Council was re-formed with Dr. David Mace as its General 
Secretary, and in 1943 the first Marriage Guidance centre was opened 
in London. ; 

The movement spread rapidly and in 1947 nearly 100 Marriage 
Guidance Councils in various towns joined together to form the 
National Marriage Guidance Council. During 1959 over 12,000 
couples were helped in marriage difficulties. 

Marriage Guidance Counsellors are carefully selected and 
rigorously trained. A person wishing to undertake this work must 
first apply to his local Marriage Guidance Council who will inter- 
view him and, if they feel he is suitable, recommend him for selec- 
tion by the National Marriage Guidance Council. He is required 
to complete a lengthy application form and name two referees, who 
are also required to give a considerable amount of information 
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There comes a time, however, when parents are not the best people 
to deal with problems of sex. The teen-ager, for example, who is 
worried about heavy petting is not likely to consult his parents about 
it because he already knows their views. Parents are not the best 
people to discuss this with their children, for they are emote a 
involved in the problem. 

At this point group discussion under wise leadership plays an 
important part. Schools and Local Education Authority clubs are 
becoming more and more concerned about this problem. It is 
obvious to all who are working among young people that barriers 
are breaking down. Pre-marital intercourse not only amongst the 
engaged but amongst teen-agers is on the increase. 

There is an ever-present danger that sex-education might be given 
by folk who approach the whole question from an entirely different 
standpoint from those of us within the Christian Church. There is 
a growing feeling amongst some teachers and leaders that pre- 
marital sex experiments are permissible and even desirable. There 
is a tendency to approach sex-education from the purely biological 
standpoint. Every youth worker ought to include in his syllabus 
.some opportunity for discussion on the whole question of personal 
relationships from a Christian point of view. 

Ideally the best person to do this is the Youth Leader or the 
Minister who knows his own young people, but not all of us feel. 
able to do this. I would like to see opportunities made for those 
who are interested in this to be trained in the best method of 
approach, and a list compiled at Headquarters of those with experi- 
ence who would be prepared to go to Baptist youth groups and lead 
discussion. 

In our local Technical College another member of staff and my- 
self are leading a series of discussion groups along these lines. The 
groups consist of fifteen youngsters whose average age is 16. In — 
the first week we discuss personal relationships generally—brother/ 
sister, parent/child, student/teacher, employer/employee. We go 
on to talk together about boy/girl relationships covering such 
questions as, How old should boys and girls be before they start 
dating? Should the boy always expect a goodnight kiss when he 
takes a girl out? Should we indulge in heavy petting? If not, 
why not? What is the best age to get married? What about | 
religious differences? Is pre-marital intercourse wrong? —and so 
on. During the second week we separate the boys and girls and 
talk about the anatomy of sex and the emotional side of boy/girl 
relationships. In the third week we answer written questions that 
they have submitted. 

Some may feel that we are getting sex out of proportion; that the 
pendulum has swung from Victorian reticence to an openness and 
frankness that encourages unchastity. The fact remains that’ our 
youngsters are being continually bombarded by sex. Advertise- 
ments play on the sex instincts, the films that they see and the books 
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that they read encourage the idea that to experiment is the accepted 
thing. If there is more interest in the subject of sex now than there 
has ever been, it is because advertisers and publishers, film directors 
and newspaper editors are exploiting what they know to be a very 
powerful force within the human personality. 

The Christian can either ignore these things, or he can attempt 
to lift sex from the level of mere animal passion and try to instil into 
the minds of the youngsters that it is a God-given gift, that when it 
finds fulfilment in the act of intercourse we are co-operating with 
God in his creative purposes, that, far from being a casual and un- 
important thing, it is the deepest expression of our willingness to 
give not merely our body but mind and spirit as well. I wish some- 
times that I could take the sceptics and those who advocate experi- 
mental relationships into the consulting room, so that they could 
hear again and again the cry “ | never knew—nobody told me ”’. - 


D. G. GARDENER. 
Books for further reading: 


“ Telling the Teen-ager ” Rose Hacker Andre Deutch 8s. 6d. 
‘““ He and She ” Kenneth Barnes Finlayson 10s. 6d. 
“It’s time You Knew ” Gladys Denny Shultz Finlayson 10s. 6d. 
*“ Whom God Hath Joined ’> David Mace Epworth Press 2s. 6d. 
** Learning to Love ”’ Alan Ingleby Robert Hale 10s. 6d. 


THE MINISTER AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
SOCIAL WORKER 


MONG tthe features of our present day welfare state are 
AM increases both in the number of professional social workers 
and in the demand for trained social workers by voluntary 
and statutory bodies. These factors accentuate the need for the 
churches to preserve as much contact as possible between Christian 
thinking and action and the professional social work done in com- 
munity life. The Church has, of course, pioneered many forms of 
social endeavour and experiment; some have passed under statutory 
control, but others remain the concern of voluntary organisations, 
among which the Church must be included. The growth of the welfare 
state does not necessarily mean there is a lessening need for voluntary 
service. On the contrary, some needs, such as the welfare of the 
elderly, are increasing. 

The respective roles of local churches and voluntary and statutory 
bodies in relation to social service have, then, to be kept under 
continual review. Often it may be best for church members and for 
religious organisations to work through official agencies rather than 
through the churches as such. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that local churches are doing far more community service of 
various kinds than can ever be estimated or recorded. The best 
booklet on the responsibility of local church members to serve the 
needs of those in trouble in their neighbourhood is Clifford Cleal’s 
The Church in the Community (Ter-Jubilee Series. 6d.). This booklet 
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should be studied by every church member, and its implications for 
individual Christian responsibility pondered. -One is the extent to 
which local churches can deflect money and personnel into the work 
of social service agencies and another, the terms in which Christian 
people are to think of their evangelistic responsibilities. As Mr. 
Cleal writes, ‘‘ a common mistake after a worker has been persuaded 
to give his allegiance to Christ and has joined the Church, is to 
withdraw him from the ‘ front-line ’ where he works ”’. 

The significance of an article on this subject appearing in a 
ministers’ magazine, is that the initiative towards fuller co-operation 
between ministers and professional social workers must come from — 
ministers themselves and any social workers who happen to be 
members of their congregations. Experience seems to suggest that 
professional social workers welcome, even when they are not them- 
selves in close contact with churches, clergy and ministers as col- 
leagues. Social workers themselves find when they discuss their work, 
that different types of worker are often dealing with the same 
family needing help, and ministers do too. 

Now that the Social Service State has grown to such large pro- 
portions, the Church must look for the gaps in the social welfare 
provision by both statutory and voluntary bodies, to discover what 
is the unique contribution the Church can make in the present 
situation. An outstanding example has been the work of the World 
Council of Churches Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service and its 
counterpart in this country. For example, the total amount raised 
during World Refugee Year was more than £9,000,000 in cash and 
kind. Of this a total of nearly £4,000,000 was raised by member 
agencies of the World Council of Churches, of which more than one 
third (£1,378,500) was attributable to the British Council of Churches 
Inter Church Aid and Refugee Service Appeal. 

Loneliness is another major social problem, particularly among 
older people. In 1955 there were 267,000 men and 496,000 women in 
England and Wales over the age of 80, more than twice the number 
twenty years before, and 3,241,000 people are over the age of 70. 

Home and family life is another important area of social concern 
in which the churches have a unique part to play. The British Council 
of Churches is planning to encourage special weeks in 1962 throughout 
the country, at which training for marriage and family life will be given. 
_ A further important field of social service, in which increasing 

responsibility is being placed on the community, is mental health. 
Some mental hospitals practise group therapy, in which the hospital 
Chaplain is invited to play his part. And there are enormous 
numbers of patients in mental hospitals who never receive visitors 
or letters, whose pastoral care is as much the responsibility of whole 
Christian congregations as of specially appointed Chaplains. 
Mr. Cleal’s booklet gives other instances of the need for the fullest 
co-operation on the part of ministers and their congregations with 
social workers, 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
A SELF SERVICE STORE 


Two or three Saturdays ago I was shopping with my wife when we reached the 
one self service store in our country town. ‘“‘Just wait outside for a moment”, 
she said, ““I want to pop in here for a packet of ‘Whizzo’’’. But when, after 
more than a moment, she reached the cash desk and called through the open 
door of the store for the spare basket, I knew that on the way round she had found 
other items displayed which we needed. 


What has this to do with insurance? 


Simply, that by our displaying to diaconates the various classes of insurance 
they will know what we have to offer and will be able to select policies to meet the 
insurance needs of their churches. Our “ self service’ display is incorporated 
in a leaflet which we have entitled ‘“‘ Plan Your Church Insurance ”’ and it lists 
the many risks for which a church may be insured. We shall issue the leaflets 
in the early part of 1962 to all churches insured with us. The treasurer can return 
the leaflet suitably marked to show the items which interest him and we can then 


quote premiums. 


I am anxious that deacons may be aware of the modern approach to church 
insurance. Our aim is to help you and your churches. We hope, too, that we may 
expand our grants to Baptist Union funds which have already benefited by over 
£100,000 from our work since the inception of the Company. 


Yours sincerely 


C. J. L. COLVIN, 
General Manager. 
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A particular responsibility of ministers in these days is to encourage 
Christians to consider social work as a profession. The Young- 
husband Report, published in May, 1959, was concerned with this 
matter of recruitment and training. Social work in the health and 
welfare services is, the Report claims, “‘ an un-recognised career’. 
‘“¢ More than 40 per cent. of the officers are over 50 years of age, and 
an unusually high retirement rate must be anticipated during the 
next ten years, at a time when many of the services will be faced with 
the necessity of expansion to meet fresh needs.”” The Younghusband 
Committee estimates that between 5,550 and 5,700 full-time officers 
with a general training in social work are required to staff the health 
and welfare services satisfactorily. This represents an increase over 
the present figures of between 2,395 and 2,545 officers, and the 
report recommends that these numbers should be reached during the 
next ten years by an annual recruitment of between 240 and 255. 
There are also opportunities for voluntary or paid part-time social 
workers and assistants to professional workers. Among the duties 
the report considers voluntary workers may effectively fulfil are: 
regular visiting of lonely people, or making it possible for relatives 
to go out; driving someone to church, to a handicraft centre or just 
for pleasure; helping with shopping, changing books, writing letters, 
and reading aloud. The good neighbour is also a voluntary worker 
and ‘“‘ at some point good neighbourliness shades into community 
responsibility”. The report emphasises that sincerity and goodwill 
are not enough for competent social work. It is unfortunately 
obvious that untrained, though well-meaning workers, may do more 
harm than good. Visiting, for example, the report says, “* is not the 
smooth and simple task it may appear to those who have never 
attempted it’’. Religious bodies which sponsor voluntary social 
work must continually beware lest they fail to recognise problems 
which may be too severe for them to handle, and bungle by unin- 
formed and unskilled goodwill a situation which may thereby 
be lastingly impaired. There are an increasing number of training 
courses available, some lasting only for a weekend, to help those 
who wish to train for community service. 

In relation to youth work, co-operation with the local Youth 
Service can sometimes be fruitful. It both offers opportunities in the 
field of youth leadership for young people who want to make it a 
career and sometimes it can help a local church in meeting the needs 
of young people in a special locality. Baptists have not been as forth- 
coming as Anglicans and Methodists in availing themselves of this 
facility. But our new church at Bilborough, Nottingham, for example, 
worked out a scheme for combining the life and witness of a Baptist 
Church with a local authority Youth Club, under the leadership 
of the Baptist minister, an experiment which has justified itself 
and should stimulate experiments elsewhere. 

Considerable guidance in all these matters could be given by 
professional social workers, if they are invited to discuss their 
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work and problems with ministers at fraternals and conferences, 
as well as with church organisations, and are allowed opportunities 
of saying how churches could help but do sometimes hinder their 
work. Church groups have been formed in many parts of the country 
as meeting places for clergy, ministers and social workers, and mem- 
bers of both “ parties” have testified to the value of the insights 
into their respective responsibilities which they have thereby received. 
Advice about the formation of such groups may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Central Churches Group at the National Council 
of Social Service, 26, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
JOHN HouGu. 


A NORTH LONDON EXPERIMENT 


URING last winter the North London ministers carried out 
an experiment which may not be very new, but was sufficiently 
successful to commend to other fraternals. It arose from a 

suggestion from Ungoed Davies, the Ter-Jubilee commissioner of the 
Group, that there ought to be a specific contribution from the 
ministers towards the Ter-jubilee effort; and that we ought to 
do something to bring home to our people the rich heritage that is 
ours as Baptists. W. R. Butler invited the ministers to lunch at 
Stroud Green church and Dr. Payne came to talk to us on “ The 
Baptist Heritage’. He divided our heritage into four strands: The 
heritage of our history; of our convictions; of our world-wide fellow- 
ship and of our opportunity. Afterwards four of the men were invited 
to prepare detailed studies of these four themes for subsequent 
fraternals so that we could clear our minds on how to present them 
to our people. Then a letter was sent to all the churches asking if they 
were willing to have visits on four occasions during the winter from 
ministers of the Group to study the themes with their people. The 
response was extremely good, and practically every church and 
minister agreed to come into the scheme. Ministers volunteered to 
be directed, as far as their diaries permitted, to any churches where 
they were needed, and to give a talk on one or other of the themes — 
with discussion and questioning. In most cases the visits coincided 
with the church’s mid-week service. 

We brought our history under review. Many of our people 
admitted that they knew nothing at all about it, and Smyth, Helwys, 
Carey, McLaren and Knibb came alive for them for the first time. 

We re-examined our convictions. What is it that makes us Baptists? 
Is it our doctrine of baptism? Or our understanding of the church as a 
gathered fellowship of Christ’s people? Or our tradition of freedom 
and refusal of any particular credal formula? Or all these together? 
Usually passive members of the mid-week service heard themselves 
actually talking about what they believe. 

Our world-wide fellowship was surveyed. Some of our people 
feel unnecessarily bashful about being members of their denomi- 
nation, thinking it a minor one. They were astonished to discover 
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that they belonged to a fellowship half as large again as the Anglican 
communion, spreading from Russia to the southern States, and from 
Congo to Brazil. : 
Then we looked at our present day opportunities. Our refusal 
of a creed gives us the opportunity to reinterpret the gospel of 
Christ to each generation and to every kind of culture in accordance 
with its needs, whilst our insistence on the importance of believers’ 
baptism ensures that the essential truths of the gospel always remain 
at the centre of our life. Our rejection of an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
makes easier the practise of the direct lordship of Christ in His church; 
and the comparative simplicity of our worship ought to make it 
easier to reach the religiously illiterate with the message of Christ. 
Questions came plentifully at many of the sessions, and ranged 
widely. Isn’t it more important to form links with other denomi- 
nations in our own country than to link with Baptists in other coun- 
tries and so make unity harder here? In what way can you still 
regard the Bible as infallible? How can we have real fellowship if we 
remain independent? Do Russian Baptists only survive at the expense 
of their social witness? Have we any connection with the Anabaptists? 
We hope to repeat the visits this winter to consider some further 
Ter-Jubilee themes, namely the churches’ responsibility: 1. to the 
neighbourhood; 2. to the nation and 3. to the world. 
: KENNETH WITTING. 


BAPTIST MUSIC SOCIETY 


HE committee of this recently formed Society is to be con- 
OU eepisted on arranging its first activity so soon after its 
formation. 

Over one hundred people gathered at Camden Road Baptist 
Church, London, on Saturday, 14th October, for a half-day course 
for organists, choirmasters and choir members. After a brief intro- 
ductory talk by the vice-chairman of the Society the members of the 
course split into two groups, one for organists and the other for 
choir members. The latter, under the energetic and genial leadership 
of Ewart Rusbridge, organist of Horfield Church, Bristol, proceeded 
to learn a new anthem and make themselves familiar with the 
pointing of canticles which will appear in the forthcoming new Baptist 
Hymnbook. The organists listened to a series of talks on their 
craft by Gerald Barnes, organist of Bloomsbury Central Church, 
and then gathered round the console for practical work and mutual 
criticism. Gerald Barnes obviously has a lot to teach us, but he 
must ensure that all his audience can hear him speak. 

Our generous but unobtrusive hosts at Camden Road provided us 
with an excellent tea, after which the two halves of the course 
united to hear a recital by Gerald Barnes, who showed us that an 
organ which is on the small side and far from modern in its controls, 
is no barrier to a high standard of execution. The day concluded 
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with Divine Service in which the singers used their newly rehearsed 

works and the presiding minister, the Rev. Neville Clark, made us 

pid aware of the theological basis of what the Society is trying to 
O. 

The attendance of people from as far afield as the West Country 
and the Midlands, clearly indicated the widespread concern of Bap- 
tists for high standards of music in worship. The committee plan 
future activities on a regional basis; the success of the first course 
has no doubt encouraged them to expect enthusiastic support. 

GPA: 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 


On the day that David Gardiner’s article on marriage guidance 
reached us we saw in the current issue of Moral Welfare that 734 
girls in modern schools last year had babies. 614 conceived at the 
age of 15; 131 at 14; 20 at 13 and two younger still. It might be 
salutary to read his article with facts like this in mind. But what can 
the minister do who hasn’t the time or doesn’t feel cut out to under- 
take training for marriage guidance counselling? The Cambridge 
ministers invited an expert to discuss the matter with them, as a 
result of which a short course of talks and discussions at fortnightly 
intervals was arranged, suggestions were made as to reading and as 
to how and where locally to get help on specific problems. That’s 
one idea. Any others? 

Has this matter any connection with the increase in crime? Chris- 
topher Mayhew recently investigated the causes of crime. It can 
hardly be poverty, he argues, since crime is commoner now that we 
are all better off. Nor low mental grade, for much modern crime is 
highly intelligent. Nor mental abnormality, for the percentage of 
criminals in need of psychiatric treatment is said to be in the region 
of 5 per cent. Nor can blame be laid on the leniency of the courts, 
for “‘ prison sentences have become longer, not shorter in recent 
years ’’ and our overcrowded prisons are still “‘ extremely uncom- 
fortable ’’. Mayhew’s conclusion is that the chief factor is “* the 
offenders’ emotional immaturity ”. They combine a physical and 
mental maturity with the emotions of small children. They have 
** no self-control ’’. Whence comes this? A major factor is “ broken 
homes ”—‘‘ the absence or obvious inadequacy of the parents ”’. 
Of boys in approved schools, 15 per cent are illegitimate, 15 per cent 
have one or both parents dead, 25 per cent have parents divorced 
or separated, the parents of 39 per cent of the rest are classed as 
‘inadequate’. These are recent Home Office statistics. In other 
words the major factor in crime increase is “the absence or in- 
adequacy of one or both parents ’’. Can we not do something to help 
in training young people for marriage and parenthood? 

Calls have been accepted as follows: L. W. Walters, Horley; 
Geoffrey Ellis, Bilborough, Nottingham; R. J. McMurdo, Swadlin- 
cote; R. E. East, Bildeston; W. B. Harris, Coleford; R. M. Frost, 
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WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 


‘* What’s on your mind? ”’ we ask a friend who is absorbed in his own thoughts. 
What’s on our mind as we enter 1962? 


The “ our” refers to the Secretariat and the Heads of the departments of 
the Baptist Union. 


We hope to share some of the things which are on our mind on this page in 
each issue of the Fraternal. 


THE HOME WORK FUND is one of our chief concerns. On the second 
Sunday in March, Baptist Churches throughout the country will be taking part 
in the Simultaneous Collection for the Fund. 


If we observe the day rightly in the spirit of self-sacrifice and mutual helpful- 
ness, it will bind the whole denomination into a closer unity. 


THE TER-JUBILEE scheme is another of our concerns. At the Assembly 
of 1962 the denomination enters on the final year of the four-year scheme. 
There has been much to encourage us; notably the evangelistic efforts in many 
parts of the country; and the large sales of the various booklets—on matters 
connected with evangelism, on the history of the Union and of Bible-study. 
But we are particularly anxious that the financial appeal should reach the half- 
way mark (£150,000) by the Assembly of 1962. We remind ministers that each 
part of the financial appeal is for immediate and urgent needs, and that by the 
time this is in print we hope to have reached the first £100,000 and to have 
distributed proportionate amounts of the money to bring needed aid at two points 
of the fourfold appeal (the Loan Fund and the Home Work Fund). 


AN OFFER. The Rev. W. D. Jackson, Vice-President of the Union; the 
Rev. H. L. Watson, Director of the Ter-Jubilee appeal; and the Rev. Thomas 
Powell, former Director of the appeal, have stated that they will, as far as other 
engagements permit, gladly speak on the Ter-Jubilee at Fraternal, Church and 
Association meetings. 


The Heads of the departments of the Union remind readers that they are 
always very willing to help with any project or problem that concerns their 
department; and also join in wishing every reader a year of happiness and 
rich blessing. 

R.W.T. 


The Baptist Church House, 
4, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


/ 
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Godalming; K. D. Sobey, Haggate, Burnley; E. F. Clipsham, 
Gloucester Place, Brighton; L. G. West, Bratton; R. Bunten, Cray- 
ford; L. H. Merrett, Beauchief, Sheffield; T. H. Marriott, Wigan; 
Stanley Baxter, Cuddington; T. J. Neal, Hutton Free Church; 
Eric James, Seaford; Frank Downes, Liswerry, Newport; T. A. H. 
Getley, Sittingbourne; Douglas McBain, Wishaw; K. W. H. Howard, 
Bow, London; D. S. B. Jones, Barrow-in-Furness; Norman W. 
Kemp, Kowloon Union Church, Hong Kong; Arthur Roberts, Bacup; 
H. J. Millman, Salendine Nook; John Tucker, Lenton, Nottingham; 
W. B. Fletcher, Manor Park, London; C. Barnfather, Wednesbury; 
W.R. Trueman, Mirfield; H. J. Edgeler, Hastings; M. S. Dennison, 
Barnsley; O. L. F. Wade, Chalford and Frampton Mansell; W. C. 
Smallman, Tunbridge Wells; V. A. Price, Teignmouth; C. J. Pike, 
Folkestone; S. D. Cuthbertson, Blaby; L. H. Fraser, to be secretary 
of Devon and Cornwall Association. Our best wishes to R. A. 
Duncan as he goes from Rawdon to his first church at Sowerby 
Bridge, likewise to Richard Callendar of the B.T.I., Glasgow, 
taking oversight of the churches at Dinton and Cuddington, also 
to G. T. Corderoy who, after four years at King’s Lynn, takes up 
a chaplaincy in the R.A.F. 


We have lost from our ranks valued brethren. W. H. Tebbit, 
who after pastorates in Woking, Teddington and Southsea was 
for over sixteen years the beloved superintendent of the Eastern 
Area. R. W. Hobling, who began his ministry in the new church at 
Chorley Wood, had a long pastorate in Oxford where generations of 
undergraduates remember him gratefully, and later pastorates in 
Cricklewood and Barnes. G. J. Johnson, one of the last students of 
Midland College, who exercised his ministries in the Midlands, 
ending up with twenty years at Foxton and Husband’s, Bosworth. 
W. Rowland Jones, who had six years in Lambeth Road and then min- 
istries in S. Wales, where he is remembered most for his long pastorate 
at Woodville Road, Cardiff. And Hugh Jenkins, who, coming to 
us from the Churches of Christ, had ministries N. and S. of the 
Mersey, his last being at Fleetwood, before going to Hook Norton 
where he passed away. We also record with sorrow the passing of 
Ben Thomas on the Congo at the early age of 38. Our sympathy and 
prayers go out to his bereaved wife, who has now offered herself 
and been accepted by the B.M.S. as a missionary in her own right. 
We also remember Ben Peake of Walthamstow whose wife has 
passed on after much suffering; and Eric Looker who has had to 
resign his pastorate at Westbury, Wilts., owing to ill-health. 
May freedom from pastoral cares for a while bring him restoration. 


We salute two brethren who have recently retired, F. C. M. 
Perkins of Henley-on-Thames and Frank Hardingham of Win- 
canton; also Clifford Wood who, we are sorry to hear, is laid aside 
and, after long years, has resigned the secretaryship of the Widow’s 
Fund; and, last but not least, Thorrington Cork who, after notable 
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pastorates in Ipswich and Lowestoft and a chaplaincy with the 
Forces during the war, succeeded Dr. Carlile at Folkestone in a 
ministry of fifteen years. 

Our congratulations to W. J. Grant on his re-election to a further 
five years as East Midland Superintendent, to J. O. Hagger and 
Thomas Powell on attaining their ministerial jubilee and to Hugh 
Martin whose name with T.P.’s has been added to the jealously 
guarded list of honorary members of the B.U. Council. His out- 
standing service to the Ecumencical Movement, together with his 
services to the Union and especially his arduous chairmanship of 
the Committee that is producing the New Baptist Hymn Book, deserve 
recognition among us. Congratulations also to George Young of 
China and Adelaide Place, Glasgow, on his election without op- 
position to the Vice-Presidency of the Scottish B.U. 

Some beloved leaders were absent from B.U. Council Meetings in 
November, including three ex-presidents, Ernest Brown, B. Grey 
Griffith, who was seriously ill, and F.C. Bryan. Last August, when 
he celebrated his 80th birthday, the Christian World said of Ernest 
Brown, after a reference to his outstanding public service, ““ Among 
his fellows he is honoured as a lay preacher who commended the 
gospel with a great gift of natural eloquence, underlined by an 
intimate knowledge of all that is best in English literature ”’. 

“Grey” to every minister and others also. The diminutive is an 
indication of what he was to us all. All, without exception. Young, 
setting out on our task. Old, putting off the armour. In mid-career, 
running certainly, though sometimes weary. Brother and friend to 
all alike. Eager to dwell on our virtues, ready to point out and to 
minimise our faults. Willing to talk to us at length on our problems— 
at length, for no one ever had a short talk with Grey! Capacious 
mind filled with the result of wide reading, having space, also, for 
intimate knowledge of our churches and personal affairs to a degree 
almost beyond belief. In the Associations and the Council making 
pungent contributions in debate. In our pulpits, giving his best, 
however small the congregation or meagre the fee—in fact the fee 
was the last consideration. Where practical help was needed Grey 
was the man who could pull the strings, the postman bringing to 
many a Manse uplifting results. Grey, dear, you made us laugh, 
but with humour that left no nasty taste. You talked much, but 
were never garrulous. Your love and loyalty to our Saviour Christ 
was, in a sense, the sum total of your love and loyalty to your brother 
ministers. Our B.M. Fellowship was partly built upon your influence 
and labour. Now that we see you among us no more there is a vacant 
place impossible to fill. In our hearts you will ever abide. Adieu 
dear Grey, having loved you on earth we think of you in Heavenly 
love abiding, for ever safe, for ever blest. 

A B.M.S. Budget of just over £400,000 is formidable, but inevitable. 
One item in it especially will warm the hearts of all ministers as they 
think of their colleagues who serve overseas, and that is the item of 
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£12,600 “ to meet present and accummulated responsibilities for the 
- pensions of missionaries and staff’’. Their fellow-feeling for their 
missionary brethren will reinforce the appeal they make to their 
faithful people this year. 

The visit of M. E. W. Sawyers to help us to help his coloured 
brethren to settle in among us, has been judged well worth while. 
S. E. L. Larwood writes ‘“* His excellent report to the joint B.U./ 
B.M.S. Committee contains a well-balanced appreciation of the 
problems that confront us and the West Indians, as well as obser- 
vations and recommendations that will be of great value to all who 
are meeting the challenge of the present situation. We are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Sawyers for this document and for the most valuable 
help he has given; and to his own people for releasing him for these 
past six months.” 

Another distinguished coloured brother has paid us literally a flying 
visit recently, Martin Luther King flew over from the States for a face 
to face interview on T.V. and, incidentally, a service at Bloomsbury. 
His simplicity, his wisdom and his forbearance under ruthless 
questioning were singularly impressive. All who have met this young 
Baptist leader and preacher, who ministers to the outstanding church 
in the National Baptist Union of the U.S.A., have been impressed by 
him, and by his dedication to the way of non-violent resistance. 

Frank Morton and his wife are home from Freetown, having duly 
installed Clifford Gill as minister, and they have received a warm 
welcome from the Commonwealth Committee. We look forward to 
reading the article he has promised us in the next Fraternal. They 
have done a grand job. 

We hope to see another inspiring crowd of brethren at our Wed- 
nesday afternoon B.M.F. meeting in Bloomsbury on 2nd May. 
We have been fortunate in securing Howard Stanley, Secretary of the 
Congreational Union, as our speaker. 

Albert Wardin, Jr., Oregon, writes, ““ I am a Baptist pastor in the 
United States and I would desire very much to get a copy of the 
Fraternal, October, 1955, No. 98, which includes an account of the 
Baptists of the U.S.S.R.” Frank Taylor has no spare copy, any 
brother with a copy available is invited to contact our Secretary. 


The Story of F. W. Boreham. By T. H. Crago. Marshall Morgan 
& Scott. 20s. 

When I was younger I started to read Boreham’s books and had 
to stop!. They were such compelling sermon material that I couldn’t 
get away from them! This account of his life is similarly compelling, 
but also charming in its intimacy and simplicity. It is a delightful 
success story, but it shows what astonishing toil and self-discipline lie 
behind the success. That ease in writing, that homeliness, that art 
that conceals art, which make his books so fascinating, are here 
shown to be the result of constant toil. As a biography this is 
light reading, but it will rejoice the heart and lift the soul, 
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THE WIDER: CIRCLE 
AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales. The “‘ This is the Answer” campaign was church 
centred evangelism effected by the ministers who took 1,300 meetings 
in one another’s churches. It is estimated that one person in fifty 
of all those attending meetings made a commitment to Christ. 
N. F. Reeve, one of our members, is Superintendent of the Sydney 
City Mission, which is at present building ‘‘ Missionholme ” for 
elderly citizens, at a cost of £A150,000, raised on a basis of £2 
subsidy from Commonwealth funds for every £1 of voluntary 
subscription. Young Australia’s population includes one million 
over sixty years of age, ten per cent of the whole. 

Our good wishes go with R. H. Nowlan as he moves to Green- 
slopes, Queensland. He has done a fine job for us as N.S.W. corre- 
spondent. We sympathise with G. H. Morling on the passing of 
Mrs. Morling in August after a saddening illness. G. N. Chambers 
moves to Dulwich Hill, H. K. Watson to Maitland Road, Islington; 
J. Green has arrived at Regent’s Park from Queensland. 

Congratulations to J. B. Wilson on his election as President of 
N.S.W.B.U. 

Victoria. Dr. Emlyn Davies of Toronto, a much respected son of 
Wales, has promised to speak at the Centenary Assembly of the 
Victora B.U. in 1962 and to the triennial Assembly of the Federal 
B.U. G.G. Ashworth is now chaplain at R.A.A.F. Base at East 
Sale. 

South Australia. We thank F. C. Aldis and our new correspondent, 
H. Law-Davis, for cheery informative letters. The annual Assembly 
was a great success. The theme of Lt.-Commander C. C. Shinkfield’s 
Presidential address was ‘‘ Towards abundant living”. A. S. 
Tinsley is Vice-President. Principal D. M. Himbury of Melbourne 
as visiting preacher was much appreciated. H. K. Webb moves to 
Knightsbridge from Victoria and C. H. Preston to Hindmarsh from 
Tasmania. 

In Queensland the new Baptist Church House at 345, Ann Street, 
Brisbane, was opened in August. The Theological College has bought 
a cottage adjoining their premises to make room for future extensions. 
F. D. Williams has moved to Belmont. Interesting letters from D. J. 
Bowen and F. W. Lloyd of Tasmania are acknowledged. Bowen 
had been ill for four months but was back in harness at the time of 
writing. P. N. Ewing, an Australian missionary, is giving six months 
service to Refugee Relief work in Calcutta, organised by the W.C.C. 
on behalf of the Indian National Council of Churches. E. Kelly of 
the New Guinea Mission has translated Mark and 1 John into 
Kyaka, the language of 30,000 Enga people. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has printed 2,500 copies to meet the needs of the 3,000 
baptised believers who may be taught to read it, 


B. M. S. 


BAPTIST MINISTERS, THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS. AND EVANGELISTS 
INSADRE 
OUR MISSION FIELDS 
NEED MORE SUPPORT IN 
Pe i Gro. aN ND atte 
FROM THEIR 
BRITISH: BAPTIST. BRETHREN 


The churches of Asia...and Africa, Brazil and the 
West Indies salute you... all the brethren greet you 
1 Corinthians xvi, 19, 20 


For further information, write to:— 
The General Home Secretary 
Baptist Missionary Society 
93, Gloucester Place, London, W.1 
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NEW ZEALAND 

There has been a celebration of J. T. Crozier’s twenty-first anni- 
versary at Roslyn. It is a record length of pastorate in New Zealand. 
We add our congratulations and also acknowledge his excellent 
work as Sub-editor of the New Zealand Baptist. Rex Goldsmith is 
now full-time Prison Chaplain at Waikeria. 

Other movements: C. Ayrey, Epuni; L. S. Arnold, Merrilands; 
Roy Bullen, Murray’s Bay, Auckland; Ridland Jamieson, Avondale; 
P. W. Norrish; Howick; F. G. Reddell, Northland; Alex Simpson, 
Greymouth; H. E. Whitten, Thames. The B.U. have nominated 
Roland Hart to be a second B.U. Evangelist alongside Cliff Reay. 
Gordon Jones is back on the mission field at Darchoi, Tripura. 


TASMANIA 

Congratulations to S. H. Bath on election as President of the 

Tasmanian B.U. 
SOUTH AFRICA 

J. N. Jonsson finds his busy pastorate at Pietermaritzburg, study 
for a second degree and duty as B.U. leader for Youth Work so 
demanding that he has asked to be relieved as our correspondent 
after five years loyal co-operation. We are sorry to lose him. His 
letter, too long to quote in full, urges the need of prayer by Christians 
throughout the world, especially on behalf of Bantu brethren on 
whom the burdens of present day troubled South Africa are apt to 
fall very heavily. Thank you Jonsson. Spurgeon’s men recall your 
days over here in London. 

U.S.A 

Recent mail includes the enrolment of our first member in Hawaii 
and another long list of members from Dr. A. B. Martin of Ottawa 
University, Kansas. One name on the list was George Robey. 


HONG KONG 
N. W. Kemp of Worthing, England, goes to the pastorate of Kow- 
loon Union Church early in 1962. 


JAMAICA 

Congratulations to the “ Magazine Committee” of Calabar 
College on the first issue of their College Magazine. It is well 
produced and credit is due to its first Editor, A. A. Clarke. Greetings 
to our fellow craftsmen in Jamaica! 


Asking the Right Questions. F. R. Barry. Hodder & Stoughton. 

12s. 6d. 

More than thirty years ago, at a Swanwick Conference for theo- 
logical students arranged by the S.C.M., a memorable address was 
given by the present Bishop of Southwell, then known as Canon 
Barry. Romans xi, | provided him with his text, and he ended his 
passionate pleas to those soon to enter the ministry of various 
Churches with the words: ‘‘ And for God’s sake, men, keep alive ”’, 
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This book, by its general temper and outlook and by the wide 
reading it evidences, shows that the author has never slackened his 
own efforts to understand and meet the changing situations, intellec- 
tual and practical, with which life confronts us both as individuals 
and as Churches. His sub-title is “‘ Church and Ministry ” and 
believing that “‘ the A.1 question before the Church today concerns 
the supply and training of the ministry ’’, he here provides a sequel 
to Vocation and Ministry, prepared for the 1958 Lambeth Conference. 
The book is primarily directed to the Church of England, but the 
matters with which it deals are, or should be, the concern of every 
Christian denomination. The words of Richard Baxter are still true: 
** All Churches either rise or fall as the ministry doth rise or fall (not 
in riches or worldly grandeur) but in knowledge, zeal and ability 
for their work ”’. 

The first chapter contains a brief analysis of the place of the 
Church in the modern world, the second some account of the present 
position of the Church of England. They are written from the stand- 
point of one who shares Canon Smyth’s view that “‘ everyone of us, 
to whatever party he may naturally adhere, and whatever brand of 
piety may be most congenial to his temperament, must endeavour 
always to be Evangelical and Liberal and Catholic ’’ and of one who is 
convinced that the present nearly total eclipse of a “ liberal ’’, in- 
' ductive and experimental approach to theological issues can be 
only temporary. The final chapter is an eloquent and challenging 
defence of what the Bishop calls *‘ Christian Agnosticism ”’. Christi- 
anity is for him an attitude to all life and all knowledge, not a 
philosophy, an encyclopaedia or a code. The Christian must beware 
of making extravagant claims. “* Firmly anchored in faith and trust 
towards God and believing all the time what he questions, he will 
have the courage to question what he believes”’. His trust is in 
a Person. The disciple must be ever a learner. Dr. Barry suggests 
that we read | Corinthians xiii, substituting ‘“‘ The Christ-spirit ” 
for ‘love’. (Those who have seen the recently published memoir 
of that choice person Reuben Nelson, late secretary of the American 
Baptist Convention, will recall his words about “‘ the sandals of 
faith’? and his paraphrase of the Corinthians passage to bring 
out its implied emphasis on discerning respect for the personality 
and opinions of our fellow men.) 

The heart of Dr. Barry’s book lies in its third and fourth chapters 
on “‘ The Church and the Ministry ”’ and **‘ Theological Education ”’. 
He quotes with approval the words of Canon Fison: “ Jesus was a 
layman: he talked in lay terms: he drew his illustrations from lay 
life: he lived among lay people’. The Church has become much too 
clerically-minded. At the same time there is urgent need for men with- 
drawn from pre-occupation with the means of living, able effectively 
to testify to the ends of life itself and directly vowed to the service of 
religion. In the welfare state, however, their pattern of service cannot 
be exactly that of former generations. ‘‘ The parish priest of the 
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future will probably be more like the primitive bishop of a city—at 
once leader, teacher, pastor and overseer of the total ministry in that 
local church, but essentially teacher and pastor, skilled and clinically 
trained in counselling, perfecting the saints for the work of ministry.” 

This, it may be urged, is a close approximation to the Free Church 
ideal. We have rejected any sharp distinction between clergy and 
laity. What the Bishop has to say about the ministry of the whole 
people of God has always been an essential part of our tradition. 
Can it be claimed, however, that we are as true to our theories and 
ideals as we ought to be? Are those we ordain to the separated ministry 
properly equipped for teaching theology to their flocks, giving wise 
pastoral counselling, presenting a Christian apologetic in terms rele- 
vant to the modern world, making clear to doctors, probation officers, 
social workers and teachers that they should regard their work as the 
service of God and will only fully meet men’s need if they are a part 
of the priesthood of the Church? Are not the Free Churches in 
danger of failing to draw their members into the ministry of the 
Church in the wide sense in which this should be conceived? 

Dr. Barry believes that there should be fewer Anglican theological 
colleges than there are and that their standards and methods need 
considerable improvement. They need to produce men who go on 
reading and thinking all their lives. “* Lectures, prayers and table 
tennis ’’ for men, many of whom are unable to pass even simple public 
examinations, will not do, if they are later to speak to twentieth 
century man about his meaning for God and God’s meaning for 
him, particularly if it be true—as Dr. Barry suggests—that “ a picture 
of Calder Hall or a space-rocket would throw much more light on the 
Bible story than any sketch of a Babylonian temple-mound ’’. Here, 
as elsewhere, what the Bishop has to say, is relevant to our own 
situation as well as that of the Anglicans. He insists that courses in a 
theological college can really be compared only to the medical pre- 
clinical studies. He points out the need for wider opportunities and 
better training for women. He approves of the ordination of men 
over forty years of age, whose experience of life may be of the greatest 
value, but insists on their need of training. ‘‘ We owe them a thorough 
course, not a skimpy one: because it is short it need not be super- 
ficial.... What they need is time to reflect, to sit back and think... . 
It must be laid down that a certain amount of sheer knowledge and a 
certain intellectual competence are indispensable for the ordained 
ministry.” 

Within the next few years Baptists are likely to have to take 
important decisions on all these issues. Ought British Baptists, 
with a total membership of round about 300,000, to continue to 
maintain eight or nine theological colleges, all attempting to provide 
much the same kind of course? Are the men who come from the 
colleges as well equipped as they should be for their tasks? Are 
those who are on the staffs of the colleges given a real opportunity 
of doing their proper work? What of those who embark upon the 
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pastoral charge of our churches whilst trying to qualify for the 
ministerial list by taking the Baptist Union Examinations? What of 
our deaconesses and other women who are in increasing number 
seeking full theological training? 

The earmarking of one quarter of the Ter-Jubilee Fund ‘‘ to assist 
ministerial training, principally through the affiliated Baptist 
Colleges, this part of the fund not to be capitalised but to be used 
mainly to meet new needs ” is welcome indication of an awareness 
that we cannot be satisfied with the present situation. But even 
£75,000 will not go far towards the reorganising and supplementing 
of our ministerial training, both collegiate and non-collegiate. Its 
raising is important, however, partly because it involves, almost for 
the first time in our history, a denominational appeal for ministerial 
training as such and not just for the needs of a single college; partly 
' because its expenditure will involve the Baptist Union Council in 
facing for the first time the questions listed above as well as the related 
issues so pertinently discussed against an Anglican background by 
the Bishop of Southwell. 

ERNEST A. PAYNE. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Christians in an Industrial Society. By Richard Taylor. S.C.M. 
Press. Ss. 6d: 

The Rev. Richard Taylor was for a number of years the Secretary 
of the S.C.M. Industrial Department and editor of the Industrial 
News Letter. He is now sharing with the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
chaplain a far-reaching experiment at Scunthorpe. The aim is to 
build up an effective team of ministers who are seeking to understand 
more clearly what is the function of the ordained minister in our 
modern society. Every effort is being made to achieve co-operation 
with social workers, teachers, hospital authorities, local Government, 
Trade Unionists, etc. It is also hoped that the Churches in Scun- 
thorpe may increasingly appreciate the relevance of the experiment 
to the life and work of those in the Scunthorpe steel works. Training 
schemes are in existence there to help theological students and others. 

The main part of this book was in draft before Mr. Taylor began 
the Scunthorpe experiment and consists of a broad outline of the 
various experiments which are going on under the auspices chiefly 
of the Church of England, with particular reference to Sheffield, 
the South London Industrial Mission and “ centres of renewal ”’, 
such as the William Temple College and the Royal Foundation of St. 
Katharine in Stepney. 

Perhaps the most challenging part of the book is a series of sketches 
in which Mr. Taylor shows to us the sort of question and the par- 
ticular difficulties which a Christian layman faces in the course of 
his daily work. He goes on to set out some of the fundamental and 
structural questions which arise when we consider the aim and 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409, BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW 
LONDON, E.13 


My dear Brother Minister, 


Being a working minister myself I realise the tremendous amount of demands 
which are made, by ‘‘ outside”? causes, on the men in the Ministry, and at times 
I feel that the best Christmas present for any minister is a large waste-paper 
basket. Nevertheless I am prepared to add to these demands by asking for your 
help for the support of the Mission. 


We are always relying on the generous backing of a large number of Christians. 
Most of these are in this country, but we have many friends abroad. We could 
not exist without the lively interest and financial backing of the people in our 
Baptist churches and although at times you may be a little weary at the stream of 
appeals, I hope that you will remember our needs. We do not ask for your 
personal gift (although we are grateful for a growing list of ministers who do send 
personal donations). We ask that whenever possible the work of the Mission 
should be kept before your people. We ought not to be surprised, knowing that 
every generation needs to be informed about the Mission, but we are astounded at 
times by the number of people in our churches who have never heard of us! 


We ask you to consider whether there is any way whereby you can bring up-to- 
date news of our activities to the attention of your people. We have a good 
coloured filmstrip which we send out with an accompanying manuscript and we 
have received very good reports of its impact on those who have seen it. There 
is no need to write to some of you who read this letter, for some churches have 
been exceedingly kind and we have been thrilled by the increasing support which 
is coming to us from the churches of our Faith and Order. 


One final plea. If you are finding that your Communion Fund is not being 
used so much these days, then I would like to commend the practice of some of 
our churches of giving a donation from the Communion Fund for the work of 
the Mission. 


With thanks for all your help. 


Yours very sincerely 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent Minister. 


eee 
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purpose and organisation of present industry in the light of the 
Gospel. This work was sponsored by Sir George Schuster, and Mr. 
Taylor had the advantage of an excellent panel of readers. 

It is an excellent book, well worth studying, but one has to admit 
that the work done by churches other than the Anglican church 
has not been adequately assessed. 

CoH? CLEA: 


The Stranger of Galilee. R. E. O. White. Arthur James. 15s. 

There is a great demand today for books of a devotional character 
and if such books help to build up the devotional life of our people . 
and perhaps carry the Christian message to some of those who seek the 
consolation of the faith without the necessity of church attendance, 
they fulfil a useful purpose. 

This book, from the pen of one who is rapidly taking his place 
amongst our foremost writers, is of such a type. It is not a life of 
Christ in the sense of setting out the background and nature of his 
mission, nor yet an attempt to harmonise the records of the four 
gospels. The book under review is made up of meditations on the life 
of Our Lord and has chapters on most of the significant moments 
of His life. It is well set out, its language is well chosen, and there is 
much in it to give food for thought. Indeed, as each section has 
heading and sub-headings there is not a little to interest both the 
sermon taster and the sermon seeker. There are many fine quotations 
in the book, of which David Livingstone’s comment on Christ’s 
healing ministry, ““ God had but one Son, and he made him a medical 
missionary ”’, is typical. These light up its pages. 

The selection of the title of the book from verse by C. H. Morris 
points the author’s purpose. It is to help those who are surrounded 
by the hustle and bustle of life to learn more, perhaps in a stolen 
moment, of the Stranger of Galilee. 

J. BREWER. 


The Bible in the Age of Science. By Alan Richardson. S.C.M. 
Paperback. 5s. 

Men at Oxford used to get middling-good degrees reading paper- 
backs, ignoring alike lectures and libraries. Today the same method 
would win good degrees indeed if all paperbacks were like this one. 
It is not a lazy man’s vade mecum, defending religion against tech- 
nocracy, and all who pick it up in the hope of easy scoring points 
for sermons are in for a shock. A highly documented history of 
Christian thought, with a good index, it shows that the scientific 
revolution began among men, deeply aware of God, who were trying 
to express the divine call to be true to themselves. It argues that now 
that theologians have had the same courage, using new knowledge 
and techniques of thought, a new vision of the “ God who acts ” 
in the history of men has emerged, adequate to the age. In placing 
emphasis on the philosophy of history rather than the development 
of biology Professor Richardson neatly discounts strident popular 
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polemic and emphasises more important seminal thought. The 
chapters about the present are magnificent for their sympathetic 
understanding of many alien views and the sanity of the author’s 
own view of the Bible in a scientific age. Davip A. CLARK. 


History of Interpretation. By Frederic W. Farrar. Baker. $6.95. 

Facts need to be interpreted, and the facts of the Bible are no 
exception. This book outlines the ‘‘ seven main periods and systems 
of Biblical interpretation ’’—the Rabbinic, Alexandrian, Patristic, 
Scholastic, Reformation, Post-Reformation and the Modern. The 
substance of the book was delivered as The Bampton Lectures in 
1885. The Baker Book House of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has just 
reprinted the 1886 edition, claiming that “‘this classic history of 
Biblical interpretation has never been surpassed in thoroughness, 
completeness, and penetrating insight and scholarship’. They are 
justified in this claim. Students of any period of Biblical study will 
find here a mine of information. Coming from Reformation stock, 
as Dr. Payne reminds us, we shall find the chapters on “‘ The Re- 
formers ”’ and “‘ Post-Reformation Epoch ”’ of supreme importance. 
The first will emphasise the principles we should follow. The second 
will expose the pitfalls into which confessionalism can drag us. 
The book is expensive, but the study of it will reward us far more than 
a number of lesser works. W. J. GRANT. 


Infant Baptism in the First Four Centuries. Joachim Jeremias. 
S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 

This monograph by the distinguished Professor of Theology in the 
University of G6ttingen grew out of a short pamphlet published in 
1938 and bearing the title: Did the primitive Church practise infant 
baptism? A second, enlarged edition with the present title appeared 
in Germany in 1949. This Professor David Cairns, of Aberdeen, 
has translated into English, making use, however, of certain re- 
arrangements and amendments now desired by Dr. Jeremias in the 
section on the baptism of children born to Christian parents in the 
earliest period. It was formerly the author’s opinion that the difficult 
passage 1 Corinthians vii, 14, meant that the children of Christian 
parents were regarded as sanctified or consecrated by their parentage 
and were therefore not baptised. He now accepts much more fully 
than he did before the influence on Christian practice of the Jewish 
rites of circumcision and proselyte baptism. 

Much useful material on unresolved matters of debate among 
New Testament scholars is here brought together. Many will find 
the third century tombstone inscriptions of particular interest. 
Professor Jeremias follows Professor Cullmann in laying considerable 
stress.on the blessing of the children by Jesus. He admits that the 
narrative itself “has nothing to do with baptism, but is ‘-pre- 
sacramental’ ”’ and that the earliest allusion to it in early Christian 
literature is in Tertullian’s De baptismo (c. A.D, 200). He believes, 
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however, that from a very early date, even before the writing of the 
Fourth Gospel, it was interpreted as having a baptismal reference. 

There is much here that is necessarily conjectural and little to 
invalidate the views of those who believe that circumcision was 
radically different from Christian baptism; that the date and nature | 
of proselyte baptism are too much in dispute to be used with much 
confidence; and that the nature of the gospel as set forth in the New 
Testament finds adequate representation only in a rite which is based 
on a personal confession of faith. Ernest A. PAYNE. 


Lively Letters of St. Paul. By M. D. R. Willink, S.Th. Religious 
Education Press. 7s. 

How hard it is to make a didactic story come alive! These imagin- 
ary scenes from St. Paul’s life are full of local colour and told with 
quite a wealth of knowledge, but I doubt if they would grip the 
teenager for whom they were written. It is confusing also that some of 
the imaginary characters are given Bible names, despite the warning 
not to identify them with Scriptural people that is put in the Intro- 
duction. Nor did I much like the invented healing miracle on page 
28. But, this apart, there is much to praise in the book—its earnest- 
ness, its variety, and its accuracy. I liked the questions for discussion 
at the chapter ends, and the general multum in parvo impression of 
conveying much in few words. 


The Concise Guide Series of Teachers’ Helps on the British Graded 
Lessons. (All Grades). Carey Kingsgate Press. 7s. 6d. each. 

Here is a real advance in this well-known Series. Ideally, we know, 
a Teacher should prepare his own lesson from his own study, but for 
busy Teachers this well-presented and wisely chosen wealth of 
pre-digested material will come as a boon. Fresh and suggestive ideas 
for presentation of a lesson, expression work afterwards, with 
diagrams for display and supporting material of all kinds abound here. 
The Series is well matched to the appropriate ages, and the choice of 
lessons, if apparently a little arbitrary, is widely varied. 


Notes on the Young People’s Course of the British Lessons Council, 
1961-2. Religious Education Press. 7s. 6d. 

This Series of Bible Class lessons on some of the great affirmations 
of the Nicene Creed could well form a suitable framework for 
Church study groups or mid-week devotional studies. There is 
opportunity for real study and for real discussion in them if they are 
faithfully used. The aim is to make young people think and discuss 
their way into truth, and with guidance such as this so close at hand, 
many ought to be able to do so. Harry PEWTRESS. 


St. Paul and the Gospel of Jesus. By Charles E. Raven. S.C.M. 
paperback. 5s. 

The reader will find that this book by Dr. Raven is both relevant 

and vital. He will be repaid twice over for studying it. Here he will 
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find ethical guidance for the modern situation in the origins of the — 


Christian way of life. The author is convinced that “‘ community 
was... the end product of the ministry of Jesus”. This ethical 
guidance is the purpose of the book. Paul is the great exponent of 
the mind of Jesus; hence the content and the title. As a valuable 
by-product the reader will find a rewarding study of the development 
of Paul’s appreciation and exposition of the purpose of God in 


Christ as this is revealed in his successive letters. This culminates in — 


the Epistle to the Ephesians with the fulfilment of the eternal purpose 
of God when “‘ the universe, all in heaven and on earth, might be 
brought into a unity in Christ’. 

The Church of Scotland used to be credited with producing mul- 
tum in parvo in their Bible Class Handbooks. The S.C.M. is doing 
this today in their paperbacks, and this book is a good example. 

W. J. GRANT. 


Also received. Four Workbooks, with the following titles: 
Farm Life in the Bible; Shepherds of the Bible; Palestine Village Life 
and Fishermen of Galilee, price 2s. each. (Religious Education Press). 

Each book includes a double-spread background picture in four 
colours, models to colour and cut out and use against this background, 
and a comprehensive list of Bible stories and references to Bible 
customs that can be illustrated by the Workbook. 


The Serpent in the Wilderness. J.C. G. Greig. Independent Press. 
7s. 6d. 


BAPTIST HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


Enlarged Programme of 


CONDUCTED TOURS 


Britain and the Continent 


Improved 


HOME CENTRES 
Isle of Wight, Towyn, Minehead 


Please recommend the Denominational holiday organisation 
to your members 


Illustrated brochure gladly sent on request 


Visual aid on hee loan a : cs ae : 


cee HYMN. BOOKS IN. 
THE MAKING - 


Ge The interesting story of Baptist apt books oll the dae of our 
% oretatlions. to the present. It includes details and photographs of : 
Ae the production of the BAPTIST HYMN BOOK which i is to be. pub- Hy 
Tished i in March, 1962. a ae 


| Filmstrip i in black and white, 2 27 donble a 


_Typewritten script, oye " tape-recorded commentary. Bee, 
eae minutes. : ae age : 


oe ee ee ee Pe “Apply to. ee aes 
oe THE PSALMS AND HY MNS TRUST 
a, 2 sei liata Row, homsion, Ww. C. li 


| MEN FOR YOUR ‘CHURCH in 
a : THE BOYS? BRIGADE a 
ee | NINE YEAR PLAN 


ie THE LIFE BOYS—8} to rr years. ‘Sunday School atten- fe 
dance a condition of membership. Week-night activity that of 
organised playground based on i aie mental, social ne : 
spiritual development. 


_ THE BB. Cove aL to 17 Weis hee “The i 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the 
promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 
Manliness.” 


THE CHURCH fas full eel over the ocd Compan, 5 
including the religious Pst uelons and appoints the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. 


eid leaflet of i interest to Mi inisters is available. 


; | Full details from ms 
“The Hon. (Seeretary, Baptist Council of The Boys’ Brigade, 
- Abbey pears Weroninster: London, S.W.1 


